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DISCOURSE. 



[On the 13th of January, the steamboat Lexington was burnt on 
Long Island Sound, about fifty miles from New York. Of the crew 
and passengers only four escaped. Among the lost was the Rev. Charles 
FoUen, LL. D. These circumstances gave occasion to the following 
discourse, which was deferred, until all hope of the escape of Dr. 
Follen was taken away.] 

1 Peter, iv. 19. — Wherefore, let them that suffer according 

TO THE WILL OF GoD COMMIT THE KEEPING OF THEIR SOULS TO 
HIM IN WELL-DOING, AS UNTO A FAITHFUL CREATOR. 

These words suggest a great variety of thoughts, and might 
furnish topics for many discourses. I ask now your attention 
to the clause, in which we read of " them that suffer according 
to the will of God," or by divine ordination. I wish to speak 
of the sufferings of life in general, of their greatness, of their 
being ordained or intended by God, and of their consistency 
with his goodness, and I shall close with reflections suggested 
by the particular suffering which we have recently been called 
to deplore. 

Suffering fills a large place in the present system. It is not 
an accident, an exception to the. course of nature, a " strange 
work " exciting wonder as a prodigy, but it enters into every 
life, and may I not say enters largely into every life. Youth 
is slow to see this. Youth, unable to sympathize with and 
appreciate sorrows which it has not felt, and throwing the 
light of its own native joyousness over the future, dreams some- 
times of a paradise on earth. But bow soon does it find that 
blighting changes, solemn events, break in sternly, irresistibly 
on its path ! Arid even when the outward life is smooth and 
prosperous, how soon does it find in its vehement affections, its 
unrequited friendships, its wounded pride, its unappeased thirst 
for happiness, fountains of bitterer grief than comes from 



abroad. Sometimes the religious man, with good intentions, 
but wanting wisdom and strength, tries to palliate the evils of 
life, to cover its dark features, to exaggerate its transient pleas- 
ures, for the purpose of sheltering God's goodness from re- 
proach. But this will not avail. The truth cannot be hidden. 
Life is laid open to every eye, as well as known by each man's 
experience ; and we do and must see that suffering, deep suffer- 
ing is one of the chief elements in our lot. It is not a slender, 
dark thread, winding now and then through a warp of dazzling 
brightness ; but is interwoven with the whole texture. Not 
that suffering exceeds enjoyment ; not that life, if viewed simply 
in reference to pleasure, is not a great good. But to every 
man it is a struggle. It has heavy burdens, deep wounds for 
each ; and this, I state, that we may all of us understand, that 
suffering is not accidental, but designed for us, that it enters 
into God's purpose, that it has a great work to do, and that we 
know nothmg of life till we comprehend its uses, and have 
learned how to accomplish them. 

God intends that we shall suffer. It is sometimes said that 
he has created nothing for the purpose of giving pain, but that 
every contrivance in the animal system has good for its object. 
The teeth are made to prepare food for digestion, not to ache ; 
the lungs, to inhale the refreshing air, not to ripen the seeds of 
consumption. All this is true, and a beautiful illustration of 
kind purpose in the Creator. But it is also true, that every 
organ of the body, in consequence of the delicacy of its 
structure, and its susceptibility of influences from abroad, 
becomes an inlet of acute pain. It is a remarkable fact, that 
we know the inward organs chiefly by the pain they have 
given. The science of anatomy has grown almost wholly out 
of the exposure of the frame to suffering; and what an 
amount of sufiering springs from this source ! A single nerve 
may thrill us with agony. Sleep, food, friends, books, all may 
be robbed of their power to interest, by the irritation of a little 
bunch of fibres, which the naked eye can hardly trace. After 
the study of ages, the science of medicine has not completed 
the catalogue of diseases ; and how little can its ministrations 
avert their progress, or mitigate their pains ! Undoubtedly this 
class of pains may be much diminished by a wise self-restraint ; 
but the body, inheriting disease from a long line of ancestors, 
and brought into conflicts with the mighty elements around it, 
must still be the seat of much suffering. These elements, how 



grand, how expressive of God's majesty and goodness ; yet 
how fearful ! What avails the strength of the body against 
thunders, whirlwinds, fierce waves, and fiercer flames, against 
" the pestilence which walketh in darkness," or the silent ex- 
halation which wasteth at noon-day. Thus pain comes from 
God's provisions for the animal frame ; and how much comes 
from the spirit, and from the very powers and affections which 
make the glory of our nature ! Our reason, how is it darkened 
by prejudice instilled in early years ; how often is it called to 
decide amidst conflicting and nearly balanced arguments ; how 
often does its light fail, in the most critical moments of life ! 
How do we suffer from wrong judgments which we had not 
means to correct ! How often does this high power sympathize 
with the suffering body, and, under nervous disease, sometimes 
undergo total eclipse ! Then our Love, the principle, which 
thirsts, burns for companionship, sympathy, confidence, how 
often is it repelled by coldness, or wounded by neglect, or tor- 
tured by inconstancy ! Sometimes its faith in virtue is shaken 
by the turpitude of those to whom it has given its trust. And 
when true love finds true requital, the uncertainty of life mixes 
trembling with its joy, and bereavement turns it into anguish. 
There are still deeper pains, those of the conscience, especially 
when it wakes from long sleep, when it is startled by new reve- 
lation of slighted duties, of irreparable wrongs to man, of base 
unfaithfulness to God. The conscience ! what misgivings, ap- 
prehensions, and piercing self-rebuke accompany its ministry, 
when it first enters on earnest warfare with temptation and 
passion ! Thus suffering comes to us through and from our 
whole nature. It cannot be winked out of sight. It cannot be 
thrust into a subordinate place in the picture of human life. It 
is the chief burden of history. It is the solemn theme of one of the 
highest departments of literature, the tragic drama. It gives to 
fictions their deep interest. It wails through much of our poetry. 
A large part of human vocations are intended to shut up some 
of its avenues. It has left traces on every human countenance, 
over which years have passed. It is to not a few the most vivid 
recollection of life. 

I have thus taken a rapid survey of Life to show you that 
suffering is not an accident, not something which now and then 
slides into the order of events, because too unimportant to re- 
quire provision against its recurrence, but that it is one of the 
grand features of life, one of the chief ministers of Providence. 



But all these details of sufiering might be spared. There is 
ODe simple thought, sufficient of itself to show that suffering is 
the intention of the Creator. It is this. We are created with 
a susceptibility of pain and severe pain. This is a part of our 
nature, as truly as our susceptibility of enjoyment. God has 
implanted it, and has thus opened in the very centre of our 
being a fountain of sufiering. We carry it within us, and can 
no more escape it than we can our power of thought. We are 
apt to throw our pains on outward things as their causes. It is 
the fire, the sea, the sword, or human enmity which gives 
us pain. But there is no pain in the fire or the sword, which 
passes thence into our souls. The pain begins and ends in the 
soul itself. Outward things are only the occasions. Even the 
body has no pain in it, which it infuses into the mind. Of itself, 
it is incapable of suffering. This hand may be cracked, 
crushed in the rack of the inquisitor, and that burnt in a slow 
fire ; but in these cases it is not the fibres, the blood vessels, tlie 
bones of the hand which endure pain. These are merely connect- 
ed by the will of the Creator with the springs of pain in the 
soul. Here, here is the only origin and seat of suffering. If 
God so willed, the gashing of the flesh with a knife, the pierc- 
ing of the heart with a dagger, might be the occasion of ex- 
quisite delight. We know that, in the heat of battle, a wound 
is not felt, and that men, dying for their faith by instruments 
of torture, have expired with triumph on their lips. In these 
cases, the spring of suffering in the mind is not touched by the 
lacerations of the body, in consequence of the absorbing action 
of other principles of the soul. All suffering is to be traced 
to the susceptibility, the capacity of pain, which belongs to our 
nature, and which the Creator has implanted ineradicably 
within us. It is not enough to say, that the elements, or any 
outward or bodily influences, are the sources of suffering. This 
is to stop at the surface. The outward agent only springs a 
mine, a fountain within us. Oh the great deep of suffering in 
every human breast ! Probably most of us have experienced 
pains more intense than any pleasures we have ever enjoyed. 
In the present stage of our being, the capacity of agony gets 
the start of, or is more largely developed, than the capacity of 
rapturous joy. Our most vehement emotions are those of sorrow ; 
nor is there any way of escaping suffering. Among the most 
prosperous, the heart often aches, it knows not why. Sighs 
are. heaved from the breast apparently without cause. Every 



soul has its night as well as its day ; and a darkness sometimies 
gathers over nature and life which must come iix)m within, for 
nothing abroad has occurred to depress us. 

To diminish this weight of suffering is one great end of hu- 
man toils and cares. A thousand arts are plied to remove out- 
ward causes of pain ; and how many contrivances are there 
of amusement and dissipation, to quiet the restlessness, to soothe 
the irritations, to fill the aching void, which belong to the 
spirit. But, I apprehend, little has been yet achieved by all this 
labor ; nor can much be done but by a deep working, which 
statesmen and the busy crowd seldom or never dream of. It 
is thought indeed, that modem civilization has diminished very 
much the evils of life. But when we take into the account 
the immense amount of toil by which our accommodations are 
accumulated, and the tendencies of comforts and luxuries to 
soften the spirit, to weaken its self'K^ommand and increase its 
sensibility to hardships and exposure, I suspect that our debt i^ 
not very great to civilization, considered as the antagonist of 
physical pain ; and as to the sufferings which spring from 
mental causes, from the conscience, the passions, the affections, 
we cannot doubt, that as yet they have been vastly heightened 
by our civilization. Not that I deny, that arts and civilization 
are great goods ; but they prove such, only when they make pro- 
gress, in union with the higher principles of our nature, only when 
they forward and are subordinated to a spiritual regeneration, of 
which society as yet gives few signs. 

It may be said, that I have given a dark picture of the gov- 
ernment of God ; and I may be asked how his goodness is to 
be vindicated. I reply, that I am less and less anxious to make 
formal vindications of the goodness of God. It needs no ad- 
vocate. It will take care of itself. In spite of clouds, men, 
who have eyes, believe in the sun, and none but the blind can 
swiously question the Creator's goodness. We hfer indeed of 
men led into doubts on this point by their sufferings ; but these 
doubts have generally a deeper source then the evils of life. 
Such skepticism is a moral disease, the growth of some open olr 
lurking depravity. It is not created, but brought into light j by 
the pressure of suffering. It is indeed true, that a good man, in 
seasons of peculiar, repeated, pressing calamities, may fall into 
dejection and perplexity. His faith may tremble for the moment. 
The passing cloud may bide the sun. But deliberate, habitual 
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questionings of God's benevolence argue great moral deficiency. 
Whoever sees the glory and feels within himself the power of 
disinterested goodness, is quick to recognise it in others, especi- 
ally in his Creator. He sees in his own love a sign, expres- 
sion, and communication of Uncreated, Unbounded, All- 
originating Love. The idea of malignity in the Infinite Creator 
shocks his moral nature, just as a palpable contradiction offends 
his reason. He repels it with indignation and horror. Suffer- 
ing has little to do towards creating a settled skepticism. The 
most skeptical men, the most insensible to God's goodness, the 
most prone to murmur, may be found among those, who are 
laden above all others with the goods of life, whose cup overflows 
with prosperity, and who by an abuse of prosperity have be- 
come selfiish, exacting, and all alive to inconveniences and pri- 
vations. These are the cold-hearted and doubting. If I were 
to seek those, whose conviction of God's goodness is faintest and 
most easily disturbed, I would seek them in the palace sooner 
than the hovel. I would go to the luxurious table, to the pil- 
low of ease, to those among us who abound most, to the self- 
exalting, the self-worshipping, not to the depressed and forsa- 
ken. The profpundest sense of God's goodness, which it has 
been my privilege to witness, I have seen in the counte- 
nance, and heard from the lips of the sufifering. I have found 
none to lean on God with such filial trust, as those whom he 
has afflicted. I doubt, indeed, if true gratitude and true confi- 
dence ever spring up in the human soul, until it has suffered. 
A superficial, sentimental recognition of God's goodness may 
indeed be found among those who have lived only to enjoy. 
But deep, strong, earnest piety strikes root in the soil which has 
been broken and softened by calamity. Such, I believe, is the 
observation of every man who has watched the progress of 
human character ; and therefore I say, that I fear very little 
the influence of suffering in producing skepticism. Still, virtu- 
ous minds arf sometimes visited with perplexities, with painful 
surprise ; and in seasons of peculiar calamity, the question is 
asked with reverence, but still with anxiety, How is it, that 
so much suffering is experienced under a being of perfect good- 
ness ; and such passing clouds are apt to darken us in eariier 
life, and in the eariier stages of the Christian character. On this 
account, it is right to seek and communicate such explanations 
as may be granted us of the ways of God. 
One of the most common vindications of divine benevolence 



is found in the fact, that, much as men suffer, they enjoy more. 
We are told, that there is a great balance of pleasure over pain, 
and that it is by what prevails in a system, that we must judge 
of its author. This view is by no means to be overlooked. It b 
substantially true. There is a great excess of enjoyment, of 
present good in life. The pains of sickness may indeed be 
intenser than the pleasures of health, but health is the rule and 
sickness the exception. A few are blind, or deaf, or speech- 
less ; but almost all men maintain, through the open eye and 
ear, perpetual communication with outward nature and one 
another. Some inay be broken down with excessive toil ; but. 
to the great mass of men, labor is healthful, invigorating, and 
gives a zest to repose, and to the common blessings of life* 
We all suffer more or less from our connexion with imperfect 
fellow creatures ; but how much more of good comes to us 
from our social nature, from the sympathies and kind offices of 
families, friends, neighbors, than of pain from malignity and 
wrongs. There is indeed, a great amount of suffering, and 
there is an intensity in suffering not found in pleasure ; and yet, 
when we take a broad view, we must see a much greater 
amount of gratification. The world is not a hospital, an alms- 
house, a dungeon. A beautiful sun shines on it. Flowers and 
fruits deck its fields. A reviving atmosphere encompasses it, 
and man has power by arts and commerce to multiply and 
spread almost indefinitely its provisions for human wants. Here 
is an eloquent testimony to the goodness of the Creator. And 
yet the obstinate skeptic may escape its power. He will say, 
Be it granted, that pleasure prevails over pain ; still is not much 
pain inflicted ? and how can this be reconciled with perfect good- 
ness ? Does a kind father satisfy himself with giving a greater 
amount of enjoyment than of suffering ? Suppose a parent to 
heap on a child every possible indulgence for twenty hours of 
the day, and to visit him with severe pain the remaining four, 
should we celebrate his tenderness ? Besides it will be added, 
are there not individual cases, in which suffering outweighs en- 
joyment ? Are there none, whose lives have been filled up 
with disease and want; and be these ever so few, they disprove 
God's love to every human being, if this love is to be vindicated 
by the excess of pleasure over pain. I state these objections, not 
because they weigh in the least on my own mind, but because 
they show, that the argument in favor of divine goodness, drawn 
from the passing events of life, is not of itself a sufficient foun- 
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dation ibr faith to rest on. Whoever confines his view to the 
alternations of good and evil in every man's lot, cannot well 
escape doiibt. We must take higher ground. We must cease 
to count pleasures and pains, as if working a sum in arith- 
metic, or to weigh them against each other as in scales. We 
need larger views of ourselves and the universe, and these will 
more and more establish our faith in the perfection of God. 

There is a grand vindication of God's benevolence, 
not reaching indeed to every case of suffering, not broad 
enough to cover the whole ground of human experience, but 
still so comprehensive, so sublime, as to assure us, that what 
remains obscure would be tunied into light, could all its con- 
nexions be discerned. This is found in the truth, that benevo- 
lence has a higher aim than to bestow enjoyment. There is a 
higher good than enjoyment; and this requires suffering in 
order to be gained. As long as we narrow our view of be- 
nevolence, and see in it only a disposition to bestow pleasure, 
so long life will be a mystery ; for pleasure is plainly not its great 
end. Earth is not a paradise, where streams of joy gush out 
unbidden at our feet, and uncloying fruits tempt us on every side 
to stretch out our hands and eat. But this does not detract 
from God's love ; because he has something better for us than 
gushing streams or profuse indulgence. When we look into 
ourselves, we find something besides capacities and desires of 
pleasure. Amidst the selfish and animal principles of our na- 
ture, there is an awful power, a sense of Right, a voice which 
speaks of Duty, an idea grander than the largest personal in- 
terest, the Idea of Excellence, of Perfection. Here is the 
seal of Divinity on us ; here the sign of our descent from 
God. It is in this gift that we see the benevolence of God. 
It is in writing this inward law on the heart, it is in giving us 
the conception of Moral Goodness, and the power to strive 
after it, the power of self-conflict and self-denial, of surrender- 
ing pleasure to duty, and of suffering for the right, the true, 
and the good ; — it is in thus enduing us, and not in giving us 
capacities of pleasure, that God's goodness shines ; and of 
consequence whatever gives a field, and excitement, and exer- 
cise, and strength, and dignity to these principles of our nature 
is the highest manifestation of benevolence. I trust I speak a 
language, to which all who hear me in some measure respond. 
You know, you feel the difference between excellence and in- 
dulgence, between conscience and appetite, between right 
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doing and prosperity, between strivings to realize the idea of 
perfection and strivings for gain. No one can wholly overlook 
these different elements within us ; and can any one question 
which is God's greatest gift, or for what ends such warring prin- 
ciples are united in our souls ? 

The end of our being is to educate, bring out, and perfect, 
the divine principles of our nature. We were made and are 
upheld in life for this as our great end, that we may be true to 
the principle of duty within us ; that we may put down all 
desire and appetite beneath the inward law ; that we may en- 
throne God, the infinitely perfect Father, in our souls ; that 
we may count all things as dross, in comps^rison with sanctity 
of heart and life ; that we may hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness, more than for daily food ; that we may resolutely, and 
honestly seek for and communicate truth ; that disinterested 
love and impartial justice may triumph over every motion of 
selfishness and every tendency to wrong doing ; in a word, that 
our whole lives, labors, conversation, may express and strength- 
en reverence for ourselves, for our fellow creatures, and above 
all for God. Such is the good for which we are made ; and in 
order to this triumph of virtuous and religious principles we are 
exposed to temptation, hardship, pain. Is suffering then in- 
consistent with God's love ? 

Moral, spiritual excellence, that which we confide in and 
revere, is not, and from its nature cannot be an instinctive, 
irresistible feeling infused into us from abroad, and which may 
grow up amidst a life of indulgence and ease. It is, in its 
very essence, a free activity, an energy of the will, a delibe- 
rate preference of the right and the holy to all things, and a 
chosen cheerful surrender of every thing to these. It grows 
brighter, stronger, in proportion to the pains it bears, the diffi- 
culties it surmounts. Can we wonder that we suffer ? Is not 
suffering the true school of a moral being ? As administered 
by Providence, may it not be the most necessary portion of our 
lot ? 

Had I time I might show how suffering ministers to human 
excellence ; how it calls forth the magnanimous and sublime 
virtues, and at the same time nourishes the tenderest, sweetest 
sympathies of our nature ; how it raises us to energy and to 
the consciousness of our powers, and at the same time infuses 
the meekest dependence on God ; how it stimulates toil for the 
goods of thb world, and at the same time weans us frotn it, 
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and lifts us above it. I might tell you^ how I have seen it ad- 
monishing the heedless, reproving the presumptuous, humbling 
the proud, rousing the sluggish, softening the insensible, awak- 
ening the slumbering conscience, speaking of God to the un- 
grateful, infusing courage and force and faith and unwavering 
hope of Heaven. I do not then doubt God's beneficence on 
account of the sorrows and pains of life. I look without 
gloom on this suffering world. True; suffering abounds. 
The wail of the mourner comes to me from every region under 
heaven ; from every human habitation, for death enters into 
all ; from the ocean, where the groan of the dying mingles 
with the solemn roar of the waves ; from the fierce flame, 
encircling, as an atmosphere or shroud, the beloved, the re- 
vered. Still all these forms of suffering do not subdue my 
faith, for all are fitted to awaken the human soul, and through 
all it may be glorified. We shrink indeed with horror, when 
imagination carries us to the blazing, sinking vessel, where 
young and old, the mother and her child, husbands, fathers, 
friends, are overwhelmed by a common, sudden, fearful fate. 
But the soul is mightier than the unsparing elements. I have 
read of holy men, who, in days of persecution, have been led 
to the stake, to pay the penalty of their uprightness, not 
in fierce and suddenly destroying flames, but in a slow fire ; 
and, though one retracting word would have snatched them 
from death, they have chosen to be bound ; and, amidst the 
protracted agonies of limb burning after limb, they have lobked 
to God with unwavering faith and sought forgiveness for their 
enemies. What then are outward fires to the celestial flame 
within us? And can I feel, as if God had ceased to love, as if 
man were forsaken of his Creator, because his body is scat- 
tered into ashes by the fire ? It would seem, as if God intended 
to disarm the most terrible events of their power to disturb our 
faith, by making them the occasions of the sublimest virtues. 
In shipwrecks we are furnished with some of the most remarka- 
ble examples, that history affords, of trust in God, of uncon- 
querable energy, and of tender, self-sacrificing love, making 
the devouring ocean the most glorious spot on earth. A friend 
rescued from a wreck, told me, that a company of pious 
Christians, who had been left in the sinking ship, were heard 
bora the boat in which he had found safety, lifting up their 
voices, not in shrieks or moans, but in a joint hymn to God, 
thus awaiting, in a serene act of piety, the last, swift approach- 
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ing hour. How much grander was that hymn than the ocean^s 
roar ! And what becomes of suflfering, when thus awakening 
into an energy otherwise unknown the highest sentiments of the 
soul. I can shed tears over human griefs ; but thus viewed 
they do not discourage me ; they strengthen my faith in 
God. 

I will not say, that I have now offered a sufScIent explana- 
tion of the evils of life, a complete vindication of God's 
Providence In the permission of suffering. Do not think me 
so presumptuous. What ! shall a weak man, who is but dust 
and ashes, talk of vindicating fully the providence of God ? 
Tiiat providence, could I explain it, would not be Infinite. 
In this our childhood, plunged as we are into the midst of a 
boundless universe, we must expect to find mysteries on every 
side of us. Darkness must hem in all our steps. I presume 
not to say why this or that event has befallen us. I bow my 
head with filial reverence before the Infinite Disposer. 
How little of him do 1, can I comprehend. Still he vouch- 
safes to us some light in this our darkness. Still he has given 
us, in our own spirits, some cheering revelations of the designs 
of his vast mysterious providence ; and these we are gratefully 
to receive, and to use them as confirmations of our faith and 
hope. 

I have been led to this subject by the appalling calamity, 
which for a few days past has filled so many of our thoughts, 
and awakened universal sympathy in our community. 1 was 
driven by this awful visitation of God's providence to turn my 
mind to the sufferings of human life, and some of my reflec- 
tions I have now laid before you. It is not my desire to bring 
back to your imaginations that affecting scene. Our imagina- 
tions in such seasons need no quickening. They often scare 
us with unreal terrors, and thus our doubts of God's goodness 
are aggravated by the fictions of our own diseased minds. 
Most of us are probably destined to pass through more painful, 
because more lingering deaths, than the lamented sufferers, who 
have within a few days been so suddenly summoned to the 
presence of God. The ocean is a softer, less torturing bed, 
than that which is to be spread for many here. It was not the 
physical pain which I shuddered at, when I first heard of that 
night of horrors. It was the mental agony of those, who, in a 
moment of health and security, were roused to see dbtinctly 
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the abyss opening beneath tbem^ to see God's awful ministers 
of fire and sea commissioned to sunder at once every hold on 
life, and to carry them so unwarned into the unknown world. 
Even this agony, however, in the first moment of our grief and 
horror, was perhaps exaggerated. When my mind, composed 
by time, now goes back to that flame-encircled boat, I search 
for one among the crowd, who was singularly dear to me, the 
close and faithful friend of many years ; and as he rises to my 
mind, 1 see no terror on his countenance. I see him with col- 
lected mind and quick eye looking round him for means of 
escape, using every energy of a fearless spirit, thoughtful too 
of others as well as of himself, and desisting from no efforts of 
love and prudence till the power of effort failed. I see indeed 
one agony ; it was the thought, that the dear countenances of 
wife and child and beloved friend were to be seen no more on 
earth. I see another, perhaps deeper agony ; it was the thought 
of the wo, which his loss was to inflict on hearts deai-er to him 
than life. But even at that hour his love was not all agony ; 
for it had always lived in union with faith. He had loved 
spiritually ; he had reverenced in his friends an infinite, un- 
dying nature ; he had cherished in them principles and hopes 
stronger than death. I cannot doubt, that in that fearful hour, 
he committed them and himself with filial trust to the all mer- 
ciful Father. I cannot doubt, that death was disarmed of its 
worst terrors, that the spirit passed away in breathings of unut- 
terable love and immortal hope. Thus died one of that seem- 
ingly forlorn, desolate, forsaken company ; 1 hope, thus 
others died. But one such example mingles with the terrors 
and agonies of that night so much that is heavenly, soothing, 
cheering, that I can look at the scene without overwhelming 
gloom, and without one doubt of the perfect goodness of God. 
The friend to whom I have referred was not only my friend, 
but most dear to several, who worship in this house. For 
their sakes, more than my own, I would say something of his 
character ; though in truth I have a higher object than to min- 
ister to any private grief. This is not the place for the utter- 
ance of personal feeling. This house was reared not for the 
glory even of the best and the greatest of men, but for the 
glory of God, and for the spiritual edification of his worship- 
pers. I feel^ however, that God is honored and man edified by 
notices of such of our race as have signally manifested the 
spirit of the Divinity in their lives, and have left a bright path 
to guide others to a better world. 
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The friend of whom I speak was one of the few, who seem 
set apart from the race by blamelessness of life and elevation 
of spirit. All who have had opportunities of knowing him 
well testify, by a spontaneous impulse, that they knew no 
purer, nobler human being. Some think, that on the whole he 
was the best man whom it has ; been their privilege to know. 
Such a man may be spoken of even in the house of God, in 
that place where flattery is profanation, and God, not man, is 
to be adored. Our friend did not grow up among us. He 
came here an exile from a distant land ; and, poor and un- 
friended, was to earn his bread with toil ; and under these dis- 
advantages he not only won friends and a home, but was 
adopted with a love and trust, which few inspire who have 
been known from infancy to age. 

The character which secured such love it is not difficult to 
depict, because greatness is simple, artless, and lies open to 
every eye. It was his distinction, that he united in himself 
those excellencies, which at first seem to repel each other, 
though in truth they are of one loving family. This union was 
so striking, as to impress even those who did not enjoy his in- 
timacy. For example, he was a Hero, a man of a Lion- 
heart, victorious over fear, gathering strength and animation 
from danger, and bound the faster to duty by its hardships 
and privations ; and at the same time he was a child in sim- 
plicity, sweetness, innocence, and benignity. His firmness, 
which I trusted, perhaps more than that of any man, had not 
the least alloy of roughness. His countenance, which at times 
wore a stern decision, was generally lighted up with a beautiful 
benignity; and his voic^, which expressed, when occasion re- 
quired it, an inflexible will, was to many of us musical beyond 
expi*ession, from the deep tenderness which it breathed. 

As another example of seemingly incongruous virtues, he 
was singulariy alive to the domestic aflections. Who, that 
saw him in the bosom of his family, can forget the deep sympa- 
thies and the overflowing joyousness of his spirit ? His home was 
pervaded by his love as by the sun's light. A stranger might 
have thought that his whole soul was centred there ; and yet 
with these strong domestic aflections he joined a love of his 
race far more rare. His heart beat in unison with the mighty 
heart of humanity. He did not love mankind as those words 
are commonly used. He was knit to them by a strong living 
tie of brotherhood. He felt for all men, but above all for the 
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depressed and the wronged. His mild countenance would 
flash fire at the mention of an injured man ; not the fire of re- 
vencre,. or un kindness, but of holy indignation^ of unbounded 
love and reverence for invaded Right. 

1 can mention another union of qualities not always recon- 
ciled. He was a man of refined taste. He loved refined soci- 
ety. His manners, courteous, sweet, bland, fitted him for in- 
tercourse with the most cultivated, and he enjoyed it keenly ; 
and yet his deepest sympathies were given to the mass of men. 
He was the friend of the laboring man. He had a great re- 
spect for minds which had been trained in simple habits, and 
amidst the toils of life ; and could he have chosen the congre- 
gation to which he would minister, it would have been com- 
posed chiefly of such members. 

I will mention one mom union of seemingly dissimilar virtues. 
He was singularly independent in his judgments. He was not 
only uninfluenced by authority, and numbers, and interest, and 
popularity, but by friendship, by those he most loved and hon- 
ored. He seemed almost too tenacious of his convictions. But 
with all this firmness of judgment, he never gave ofience by 
positiveness, never challenged assent, never urged, his dearest 
convictions with unbecoming warmth, never in argument passed 
the limits of the most delicate courtesy, and from a reverence 
of others' rights, encouraged the freest expression of opinion, 
however hostile to his own. 

Such were some of the traits of this good and great man ; 
and of these traits, which bore rule ? Not a few, who saw him 
cursorily, remember most distinctly his singular sweetness and 
benignity. But had these predominated. I might not perhaps 
think myself authorized to pay him this extended tribute in a 
Christian congregation. I should confine the utterance of my 
grief to the circle of private friendship. It was his calm, en- 
lightened. Christian Heroism, which imparted to his chamcter 
its singular glory. His sweetness threw a lustre over this attri- 
bute, by showing that it was no morbid enthusiasm, no reckless 
self-exposure ; that he was not raised above danger and per- 
sonal regards by vehemence of emotion. His heroism had its 
root and life in reason, in the sense of justice, in the disinter- 
ested principles of Christianity, in deliberate, enlightened reve- 
rence for human nature and for the rights of every human 
being. It was singularly free from passion. Tender and affec- 
tionate as bis nature was, hb sense of justice, his reverence for 
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right) was stronger than bb afl^tions ; and this was the chief 
basis and element of his heroic character. [/ Accordingly, Uw 
love of freedom glowed as a central, inextinguishable fire in his 
SQuI ; not the school-boy's passion for liberty, caught from the 
blood-stained pages of Greece and Rome, but a love of freedom> 
resting on and blended with the calmest knowledge, growing 
from clear, profound perceptions of the nature, and destiny, and 
inalienable rights of man. He felt to the very depth of his 
soul, that man, God's rational, immortal creature, was worth 
living for and dying for. To him, the most grievous sight on 
earth was not misery in its most agonizing forms ; but the sight 
of man oppressed, trodden down by his brother. To lid him 
up, to make him free, to restore him to the dignity of a man, 
to restore him to the holy hope of a Christian, — this seemed 
to him the grandest work on earth, and he consecrated himself 
to it with his whole soul. /| I felt habitually in his presence, that 
here was a man ready at any moment to shed his blood for 
truth and freedom. For his devotion to human rights, he had 
been exiled from his honie and native country ; he had beea 
hunted by arbitrary power in foreign lands, and had sought 
safety beyond an ocean. But peril and persecution, whilst 
they bad tempered his youthful enthusiasm, had only wrought 
more deeply into his soul the principles for which he had suf- 
fered, and his resolution, in growing calmer, had grown more 
invincible. 

His greatness had one of the chief marks of reality ; it was 
unpretending. He had no thought of playing the part of a 
hero. Ha was never more himself, never more tmstudied, 
spqtitaneoas, than in the utterance of generous sentiments. Hb 
greatness was imiheasurably above show, and above the arts by 
which infertor minds thrust themselves on notice* There was a 
singular union in his character of seif^'espect and modesty^ 
which brought out both the^ qualities in strong rdief. He was 
just to himself without flattery, and too single-hearted and 
truthful to seek or accept flatlery from others. He made no 
merit) nor did he talk, of the soflfeiings, past or present, which 
he bad incurred by faithfulness to principle. In truth, he could 
hardly be said to suffer, eiteepi through solicidide for what he 
might brkig on those who wei« dearer to him than himsel£ 
It was m pait of his faith, that the highest happiness is found 
in that force of love and holy principle, through which a man 
ddifMMiirs himself wholly to the cause of God and manUnd ; 

3 
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and he proved the truth in his own experience. Though often 
unprosperous and often disappointed, his spirit was buoyant, 
cheerful, overflowing with life, full of faith and hope, often spor- 
tive, and always open to the innocent pleasures which sprung 
up in his path. 

He was a true Christian. The character of Christ was his 
delight. His faith in immortality had something of the clear- 
ness of vision. He had given himself much to the philosophi- 
cal study of human nature, and there were two principles of 
the soul on which he seized with singular force. One of these 
was " the Sense of the Infinite," — that principle of our nature 
which always aspires after something higher than it has gained, 
whfch conceives of the Perfect, and can find no rest but in 
pressing forward to Perfection. The other was " the free will 
of man," which was to him the grand explanation of the mys- 
teries of our being, and which gave to the human soul inex- 
pressible interest and dignity in his sight. To him, life was a 
state, in which a free being is to determine himself, amidst sore 
trials and temptations, to the Right and the Holy, and to 
advance towards perfection. His piety took a character from 
these views. It was eminently a filial piety. He might al- 
most be said to have no name for God but Father. But then 
God was not to his view a fond, indulgent father, but a 
wise parent, sending forth his child, to be tried and tempted, to 
suffer and contend, to watch and pray, and amidst such disci- 
pline, to approve and exalt his love towaids God and man- 
kind. 

Such were the grand traits of our departed friend. He was 
not good as most of us are, faithful to duty, when duty is 
convenient, loyal to truth, when truth is shouted from the 
crowd. He loved virtue for herself, loved her when her 
dowry was suffering, and therefore I deem him worthy to be 
spoken of thus largely in Christ's church. The world has its 
temples in which its favorites, the powerful, the successful, may 
be lauded. But he only is fit to be commemorated in a 
Christian church, who has borne the cross, who has left all for 
duty and Christ. Not that I mean to speak of our friend as 
perfect. He fell below his standard. He was a partaker of 
human infirmities. He carried with him human guilt. He has 
gone not to plead his merits, but to cast himself on the mercy 
of his Creator. 

My thoughts have been so attracted to fab moral qualideSi 
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that I have neglected to speak of his intellectual powers. These 
were of a high order. His intellect had the strength, simplicity, 
and boldness of his character. Without rashness, it shrunk 
from nothing that bore the signature of truth. He was given 
chiefly to the higher philosophy, which treats of the laws, 
powers, and destinies of the human soul. He hoped to live to . 
complete a work on this subject. I presume that, next to the 
discharge of all duty, this was the object he had most at heart ; 
and though I difiered from him as to some fundamental doctrines, 
I shared in his strong desire of giving his views to the world. 
His theory stood in direct hostility to Atheism, which confounds 
man with nature ; to Pantheism, and Mysticism, which con- 
found man with God ; and to all the systems of Philosophy 
and religion, which ascribe to circumstances or to God an irre- 
sistible influence on the mind. The Free- Will, through which 
we create our own characters, through which we become really, 
Dot nominally, responsible beings, and are fitted to sustain, 
not physical, but moral relations to God and the universe, 
this was his grand principle ; and he followed it out to all its 
consequences, with his characteristic decision. But he was 
not confined to abstract subjects. He had studied moral sci- 
ence, history, and the civil law profoundly. He had given 
much thought to Christianity and the Church. His acqui- 
sitions of knowledge were various, his taste refined, and 
his power of expression great. His thoughts, often original, 
were robed in beauty from an imagination, which received fresh, 
genial, quickening influences from his moral nature. His intellect, 
however, had one quality, which, whether justly or not, pre- 
vented its extensive action on our community. It did not 
move fast enough for us. It was too deliberate, too regular, 
too methodical, too anxious to do full justice to a subject, for 
such an impatient people as we are. He did not dazzle men 
by sudden, bold, exaggerated conceptions. In his writings he 
seemed compelled to unfold a subject in its order ; and some- 
times insisted on what might have been left to the quick con- 
ception of the hearer. Hence he was thought by some to 
want animation and interest as a preacher, whilst by others 
his religious instructions and his prayers were felt to be full of 
life and power. The effect of his eloquence was often dimin- 
ished by his slow deliberate utterance ; a habit, which, as a 
foreigner anxious to pronounce our language with perfect accu- 
racy, he could hardly help contracting. Of late, however, his 
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fiEseedotn and earnestness bad increa^d ; and his preaching was 
listened to with delight by those, who insist niost on animation 
of thought and manner. Indeed to his last moment he was 
growing in the desire and the power to do good. 

Thus he lived; nor is he to be compassionated, because in 
the midst of such a life, he was suddenly talcen away. Our 
imaginations associate a peculiar terribleness with death, when 
it comes without warning, in the form of tempest, lightning, fire, 
and raging waves. But within and beneath these awful powers 
of nature, there is another and mightier power. These are only 
God's ministers ; and through these he separates from earthly 
bonds the spirit, which he has watched over and prepared for 
nearer access to himself. Perhaps were our minds more eleva- 
ted, it would seem to us worthier of a man, more appropriate 
to his greatness, to fall under these mighty powers, to find a 
grave in these unbounded elements, than tosink by slow disease 
and to be consigned to the dark, narrow tomb. Our friend 
lived the life of a man and a Chnstian to the last hour. His 
life, though not prosperous in our common language, had yet 
yielded him the best blessings of the present state. If strangers 
bad not heard his name, he was cherished, honored, as few men 
are, by those who knew him best ; and if extensive possessions 
were denied him, he owned what is worth more than the wealth 
of worlds, a happy home, consecrated by intelligence, piety, and 
a celestial love. Who had greater cause than he to rejoice in 
life ? nor ought any tears, but those which we shed for ourselves, 
be called forth by his death. 

I have thus, my friends, spoken of a good and noble man, and 
I have spoken not to give relief to a full heart, nor chiefly to 
soothe the wounded hearts of othei*s. This house is consecrated 
to God. This excellent, honored man was still a ray, and a 
faint ray, from the Uncreated Light. What we loved in him was 
an inspiration from God ; and all admiration, which does not 
rise above him, falls infinitely below its true object. Let us 
thank God, who has manifested himself to us in this his servant, 
who speaks to us in all holy and noble men. Let us not stop at 
these. If we do, we bury ourselves in the finite, we lose the 
most precious influences, the holiest ministry of living and de- 
parted virtuous friends. We say of the good man whom we 
have lost, that he b^s gone to God. Let us too go to God. 
Let us humble ourselves before him for our past impiety, irrev- 
erence, unthankful insensibility to his infinite peifectioa ; and 
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with new aflbctiein and entire obedienoe, let us eonsecrato our- 
selves to Him, from whose fulness all that is beautiful and 
glorious in the human soul and in the universe is derived. 

I have spoken of the friend we have lost, that thiXHigh him 
we should the more honor God. We may learn from him, 
now that he sleeps in the ocean, another lesson. We m.ay 
kam the glorious power of virtue, how it can throw a bright- 
ness over the most appalling scenes of human life, and can 
lob the most awful forms of death of their depr^ing influ-* 
enoe. To the eye pf sense, what a sad spectacle was the 
friend we have lost, first circled with flames^ then weltering in 
the cold, lonely sea* At the moment of hearing the sad nev^-s, 
a feeling of horror oppressed me ; but soon a light beamed in 
this darkness, and it beamed from his virtues. The thought of 
the spirit, which I had communed with, gradually took the place 
of the body, which had been taken from us under circumstan- 
ces so appalling. I felt that the spirit, which had informed 
that body, had spoken through those lips, had beamed from 
that benign face, was mightier than the elements. 1 felt that 
all the waves of ocean could not quench that spark. I felt 
how vast, how unutterable the transition from that burning deck 
and pitiless sea to the repose and life of a belter worid. I felt, 
that the seal of immortality had been put on the virtue, which 
we had seen unfolding on our earth. Still more, his virtues 
have gradually brought back to my mind his outward form 
divested of painful associations. As I now think of the de- 
parted, his countenance is no longer defaced by death.' It 
rises to me in the sweetest, noblest expression which it wore in 
life. Thus the body, through which virtue has shed its light, 
becomes hallowed and immortal to the memory and the heart. 
And if this be true, if goodness be so Divine, as to gain and 
shed glory in that awful change, which dissolves the outward 
frame and tears us away from the earth, — shall we go on to 
live to the earth, to outward, material, perishing good ? Shall 
we continue to slight, and refuse to secure imperishable virtue ? 

Once more, a solemn teaching comes to us from this day's 
meditation. Our friend was called in the inidst of life, and so 
may we be called. How thin the barrier between lime and 
eternity ! We think this earth firmer than the sea in which he 
found a grave. But one false step on this firm earth may pre- 
cipitate us into the tomb. Human life is not so strong, that 
waves and fires must join for its extinction. One ruptured 
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artery may suspend the breath as suddenly as an ocean. 
From that awful scene, where so many have perished, a voice 
comes to us, saying, Prepare to die. So live that sudden death 
may only be a swifter entrance into a higher life. So live, 
that survivors may shed over you tears of hope as well as of 
sorrow, that they may 6nd, in their remembrances of you, 
springs of comfort, testimonies to religion, encouragements to 
goodness, and proofs and pledges of immortality. So live, 
that the injured and oppressed, the poor and forsaken, may 
utter blessings on your name. So live, that if by God's mys- 
terious Providence you also are to die in flames or in the sea, 
you may commit your departing spirits to Him who gave them, 
with humble trust, with filial prayer, with undying hope. 



The following brief Sketch of the Life of Dr. Follen^ is drawn 
up from Documents submitted to the Editor hy his Friends, 

Dr. Follen was born in Romrod, 1795, in the Grand Duke- 
dom of Hesse Darmstadt. He received his first public educa- 
tion in the College of Giessen, where he studied the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and some of the modern languages. After hav- 
ing passed the regular examination, he entered the University 
at Giessen, in 1813, where he directed his attention first to 
theology, and then to jurisprudence. But after the first half 
year he entered as a volunteer the military service of his coun- 
try, in the war of German independence against Napoleon. 
Peace being concluded at Paris in 1815, he returned to 
the University of Giessen, and there pursued his study of law. 
He finished his studies in 1817, and received his diploma, as 
Doctor of both the Civil and Ecclesiastical Law. He then de- 
livered lectures at the same University on various parts of juris- 
, prudence, while he studied the practice of law. He was at this 
time employed as counsellor by " the communities of towns and 
villages " in a cause which sprang up between them and the 
Government of Hesse Darmstadt, by whose measures their liber- 
ties and' rights were seriously threatened. His entire success in 
the management of this cause exposed him to the hatred of in- 
fluential men in his native Province. Dr. Follen afterwards 
drew up the first of those petitions to the Government of the 
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Grand Duke, which unitedly had the effect to introduce what 
had the appearance at least of a constitution, a promise of which 
had heen solemnly given at the Congress of Vienna. In the 
autumn of 1818, Dr. Pollen accepted an invitation to deliver 
lectures at the University of Jena. Here he taught, in 1819, the 
Pandects, and the History of the Roman Law. Political per-- 
secution drove him from Jena, and induced him to accept, in 1820, 
a call as professor of the Cantonal School of the Orisons, in 
Switzerland. He left Chur in the Autumn of 1821, and was 
appointed puhlic lecturer at the University of Basil, — newly 
organized in 1817, — where he taught the natural, civil, and 
ecclesiastical law, besides some branches of metaphysics. He 
edited here, together with Dr. De Welte and others, the literary 
journal of the University, which contains two treatises of his, 
on the Destiny of Man, and on the Doctrines of Spinoza. From 
this position he was driven by the persecutions of the Holy Alli- 
ance. The government of the Canton of Basil, — by a re- 
peated interference of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, joined, 
in the last instance, by Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, — 
was at length overawed ; and although contrary to their ideas 
of justice, compelled him, by passing a resolution of arrest, 
to leave the country. He embarked for the United States. 
In consequence of a letter from Lafayette, introducing him to 
Mr. Ticknor, he was appointed in 1825, a year after his arrival, 
as German Instructor in the University at Cambridge, and in the 
winter of the same year delivered a course of lectures on the 
civil law in Boston. 
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DISCOURSE. 



It is grateful to the best affections of the heart — it enkindles 
the purest aspirations of the soul — to think of such a man as 
Charles FoUen. He has lived in a most eventful period of time. 
He has acted a most conspicuous part, as a champion of hu- 
manity, both in the Old World and in the New. His deeds and 
Iiis words have been such as live forever. They were instinct 
with tmth and love, and shall quicken thousands in the divine 
life. His dear name shall grow brighter and brighter among 
those, that are to be embalmed in the gratitude of the redeemed. 

But to speak worthily of this man is not in my power. I do 
not presume that I am able duly to appreciate his excellence. 
Indeed I fear that I shall not succeed even in communicating 
my conception of it. If there had been any extravagances in 
his character, it would be comparatively easy to sketch some- 
what that should seem to be a resemblance to it. But all who 
knew him agree in this, that the powers of his enlarged mind 
were so equally developed, and the affections of his great heart 
so harmoniously attuned, that the action and expression of each 
one obviously contributed to the effect produced by the whole. 
Brethren and Sisters, I know you were impelled by your un- 
feigned reverence for his virtues, and heartfelt gratitude for his 
services to consecrate this hour to the especial commemoration 
of our departed friend. He was one of the earliest, most stead- v 
fiist and efficient promoters of our holy enterprise. Very many 
are soirowing because of his death; but there are none, except- 
ing his immediate family, that can have more cause to mourn 
than ourselves. One of the towers of our strength has fallen. ^ 



It is due to him that we tell of his acts. -And it will comfort 
and strengthen us to commune together of one, whose counte- 
nance, whose words, whose example, have always encouraged 
us. 

Most grateful has it been to me, to gather up for this occasion 
my recollections of Dr. FoUen, and the incidents in his life, 
which I have been able to collect from others. I should, how- 
ever, shrink from the office you have assigned me, if his fair 
fame were to depend upon my success in delineating his char- 
acter. But his works and his words praise him, as no descrip- 
tion of them can. His life and conversation in the world have 
spoken for themselves ; and there are very many who feel, as I 
do, a respect and love for him, which cannot be expressed. 

Moreover, I know that others, far better able than myself to 
do him justice, have spoken, or are preparing to speak of him 
to this generation and to posterity. Truly, it is a hopeful sign 
of our times, that his death is accounted a public calamity 
which demands especial notice. Seldom has the untimely 
removal of any one been so generally lamented. All speak 
reverently of his name. Some there are who are contributing 
to record this sentiment in enduring marble, who have hitherto 
looked with a more than marble indifference upon the highest, 
the imperishable purpose of his life. 

Different eulogists have viewed him from different points, 
and have given their impression of his character, as they were 
wont to contemplate it. And it is singular praise, that in 
whatever light his character has been seen, it has awakened 
admiration. 

We, my brethren and sisters, have revered and loved Dr. 
FoUen, as the fearless, consistent, sagacious advocate — the 
calm, unyielding, untiring defender of the rights of man — the 
self-sacrificing brother of the human race. As such we have 
known him. As such we shall remember him while our being 
lasts. As such it is incumbent on us to record our sense of his 
worth. On this aspect of his character, you expect me now to 
dwell. It is the highest, holiest, best of all. And it happens 
well, that owing to a concurrence of what we have deemed 
untoward circumstances, the hour for this solemnity has come, 
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on the anniversary of the crucifixion of Jesus, whom he loved 
and followed, as the perfect exemplar of self-sacrifice. 

I have not been able to learn as much as I have wished, of 
the early history of our much lamented brother. His public 
acts indeed are known to all men. They havt become a paxt 
of the future annals of Europe. But his rare modesty would 
never allow him to dwell upon his own actions and words ; so 
that what is known of him has been gathered from incidental 
allusions, which have dropped from him at diflFerent times, in 
his conversations with divers persons. 

Charles Follen was a native of that country, which gave birth 
to Luther. The light of civil and religious liberty kindled in 
Wittemburgh shone around his cradle. He was born of Pro*- 
testant parents, and received a religious education, with little 
reference to the dogmas of any sect.* 

He was born in the early years of the French Revolution, 
that event which sent a thrill of hope through the hearts of the 
oppressed subjects of Etirdpean Despotism. 

The Germans, especially those of the smaller members of the 
Confederacy, hailed with joy the prospect of more liberal civil 
institutions ij France, as the harbinger of a better day for 
themselves. Our departed friend was just then at an age to 
receive, into the very depths of his soul, the generous senti- 
ments, that were uttered by the purest, best men of Germany. 
His father, an enlightened civilian and liberal christian, encour- 
aged the growing ardor of his son, in the cause of fi*eedom and 
humanity. 

But the bright hope, which had risen with the dawn of the 
French Revolution, and which the first steps of Bonaparte 
{seemed hastening to the meridian, was ere long overshadowed, 
and at length cast down by the personal ambition of that mod- 
ern " Scourge of God." Finding themselves so wofuily de- 
ceived in him, who had vaunted himself the foe of tjrrants, the 

* " He was bom in 1795, at Komrod, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, 
one of the Confederated States of the German Empire. He was the second son 
of Christopher Follen, a Counsellor at Law, and afterwards a Judge, who also 
lield a place in the civil government." 
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deliverer of the oppressed ; mourning the' loss of a hundred 
thousand of their countrymen, who had been sacrificed to his 
mad schemes of conquest, the German States united with one 
accord to oppose him. Friends and foes of civil liberty eagerly 
joined hands %ainst the common enemy — ^prefering subjection 
to their hereditary, and now somewhat restricted Princes, to the 
unlimited sway of the New Usurper. 

At this crisis — in this emergency — Charles FoUen, then a 
/ student at the University of Giesen, and only nineteen years 
V of age, came forward to act his first public part in the grea t 
struggle of sufiering: humanity. '^IVith his two brothers, one 
older (he other younger than himself, he entered the allied army 
in a volunteer corps of young men ; and endured the fatigues, 
and incurred the dangers of those battle-fields, on which were 
witnessed the death-throes of Bonaparte's ambition. I have 
heard him describe his feelings, and what he believed to be the 
feelings of his youthfiil comrades in that so called " holy war, 
war of the people." They refused to wear the trappings of 
soldiers. They needed not " the pomp and circumstance of 
war" to rouse or sustain the purpose of their souls. They came 
into the field of mortal strife as men, not soldiers — to contend 
for liberty, not laurels. When speaking of that momentous 
period of his life, a solemnity came over his calm, sweet face, 
his utterance was subdued, his whole frame persuaded by a deep 
emotion, so that, much as I difiered from him in my opinion 
of even that resort to carnal weapons, I could not doubt that he 
had thrown himself into the midst of that dread conflict, with a 
self-sacrificing, I had almost said, a holy spirit * 

Although the issue of the French Revolution cast down the 
hope of the friends of liberty, that hope was not destroyed. 
Many, who had made the most determined resistance to Napo- 
leon, were none the less resolved to withstand the aggressions 
of the hereditary Princes of Europe. 

* Korner, " the patriot-poet of Gtennany," was his contemporary and friend. 
It is a touching incident, that some of the last efforts of his mind were most suc- 
cessful translations, into our language, of the last of the breathing thoughts and 
burning words of that enthusiast of liberty, the companion of his earliest ezer* 
tions in the service of humanity. 



Taking advantage of the panic, which the signal successes 
of the great conqueror had spread among the nations, — the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, with the King of Prussia, 
formed the Holy Alliance, to avert from their beloved subjects 
the recurrence of such convulsions, as, they fain would have it 
believed, were the legitimate effects of too much freedom. But 
it was not so easy as they flattered themselves, to eflace from 
the minds of the people the idek of liberty, and a righteous 
government. Though Bonaparte had given a serpent to his 
devoted fellow citizens, who were craving a fish, the people of 
Europe still cherished the hope, that others would arise, to 
whom their great interests might safely be entrusted. True, 
they had been deceived. Still they could not doubt that Free- 
dom was a reality. They more than suspected that it was the 
birthright of man. When, therefore, the real design of the 
Holy Alliance became manifest, many of the choicest spirits, 
who had united under their banner to overthrow the Tyrant of 
Prance, uprose to withstand them. None were more resolute, 
few became more conspicuous than the still youthful Follen, 
who had scarcely entered upon his professional career. He 
boldly claimed for his fellow subjects of Hesse Darmstadt, a 
mitigation of the feudal tenures, under which they were op- 
pressed, and thus first incurred the displeasure of the Grand 
Duke. There are letters extant from the farmers of that coun- 
try, in which the importance of his services is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

In 1817 — when twenty-two years of age — he took his degree 
of Doctor of Laws, and became a teacher in the University of 
Jena. Here he found an atmosphere more congenial than any 
other to his free spirit. The most distinguished Professors were 
friends of liberal institutions. And the Duke of Saxe-Weimer 
was for a while indulgent towards them. At Jena appeared the 
first periodical publications, which disturbed the sleep of the 
diplomatists of Frankfort and Vienna. To these publications 
Dr. Follen contributed. And, even among such men as Dr. 
Oken, and Professors Fries and Luden, distinguished himself 
as an advocate of the rights of man. The Sovereigns of Aus- 
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txia and Prussia were alarmed. * They required the Duke of 
Saxe Weimer to abridge the liberty he had allowed at his Uni- 
versity. When this attempt proved abortive, the Professors 
above named were proscribed, and the young men of Austria 
and Prussia, who were students at Jena, were required to leave 
the infected spot. The persecution of Dr. FoUen was carried 
further. An attempt was made to involve him in the guilt of 
the deluded murderer of Kotzebue, " that traitor to his birthright 
— ^that fawning spaniel of aristocracy — that heartless satirist of 
liberal institutions — that unblushing hireling of the Russian 
Autocrat." The youth of Germany had become exasperated 
against him — and Charles Louis Sand so insane, as to believe 
it would be doing God service to put the wretch to death. The 
students at the University, and even some of the Professors, 
were suspected of being privy to this deed. Dr, FoUen was 
arrested on the charge. He was, as you know he must have 
been, fully exonerated ; but the spirit which dictated his arrest, 
made it expedient for him to seek another home. 

He went into Switzerland — ^the resort of the freest spirits of 
Germany. He was appointed a Professor of Civil Law at the 
University of Bale. Here he became an associate of the illus- 
trious De Wette, who had been driven from Berlin on the same 
account. Here he continued, both in his lectures and through 
the press, to give utterance to his liberal opinions. But here 
he was not beyond the reach of despotic power. In August, 
1824, the governments of Prussia, Austria and Russia, demand- 
ed of the government of Bale to deliver him up, with the other 
Professor of Law in their University. At first this demand was 
refused. When, however, it was returned with threats of seri- 
ous displeasure, if they persisted in protecting the object of sov-, 
ereign dread, the government of Bale dared no longer to resist 
it. Dr. FoUen was advised to depart This he would not do 
without being forced. They therefore compelled him to go, by 

* BuriDg the session of the Congress of Laybach, the Emperor of Austria 
directed the Professors of a public seminary there, " to be careful not to teach 
their pupils too much ; he did not want learned or scientific men, but obedient 
subjects." — American Encyclopedia. 



passing a resolution to arrest him. He left the city, an object 
of lively interest to many of the worthiest citizens ; with no * 
other reproach upon his character, but that which was cast 
upon it by the enemies of freedom. Exiled from Germany as 
the dreaded foe of the oppressors of his country ! hunted by v 
the allied Sovereigns out of Europe, as if their thrones were ( 'i^ 
insecure while he dwelt on the same continent with themselves ! 
Surely the man, who made himself such a terror to tyrants, was 
entitled to a carte blanche on the confidence of freemen ! 

Thus recommended, he came to our country in December, 
1824, a few months after the arrival of Lafayette. Let this 
coincidence arrest a passing notice. 

The illustrious Frenchman came to feast his eyes, and rejoice 
his heart, with a sight of the astonishing growth and unexam- 
pled prosperity of a nation, for whose redemption from a foreign 
yoke, he had, in his early manhood, lavished his fortune and 
exposed his life. The illustrious German came to act as impor- 
tant a part, " for the achievement of an enterprise, without 
which that of the Revolution is incomplete ; and which for its 
magnitude, solemnity and probable results upon the destiny of 
the world, as far transcends that, as moral truth does physical 
force." The Frenchman came to receive renewed expressions 
of the enthusiastic gratitude of this people, whom his sword 
helped to redeem from political subjection. The German came 
to help, by his true and searching word, to deliver this people 
from the far more dreadful bondage of sin — the tremendous sin 
of holding (in the very sunlight of political science and gospel 
revelation,) millions of human beings as property, and treating 
them as domesticated brutes. FoUen came to help us do that, 
which Lafayette grieved to leave undone. He has been cut ojff 
in the midst of his glorious career. He has not lived to receive 
the poor tribute of a nation's thanks. But he has said and done 
enough to leave an imperishable name behind him — a name 
that shall be resplendent among the most illustrious, when sin- 
gleness of heart, integrity of soul, true moral heroism, and 
unreserved devotion to the cause of impartial liberty, shall be 
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esteemed as they deserve. Yes — ^he has said and done enough 
to gain 

That prize, with peerless glories brighti 

Which shall new lustre boast, 
"When victor's wreaths and monarch's gems 

Shall blend in common dust. 

Nearly the whole of the first year after his arrival he spent 
in Philadelphia, studying our language. This he acquired with 
such facility, that before the close of that year he gave a course 
of public lectures on Civil Law. Lafayette, to whom he was 
known, and by whom he was highly esteemed, believing that 
the society of New England, especially of its metropolis, would 
be more congenial to his tastes and cherished seiltiments, more 
apt to appreciate his worth, and furnish employment for his 
talents, advised him to remove to Boston. He did so — and in 
December, 1825, was appointed teacher of the German language 
in the College at Cambridge, where in 1830, he was raised to a 
Professorship. 

The light in which this country appeared to Dr. Follen when 
in Europe — the feelings and anticipations, which accompanied 
him to these shores, were intimated in his manly farewell to 
Switzerland. " Whereas, the Republic of Switzerland, which 
has protected so many fugitive princes, noblemen and priests, 
will not protect me, who, like them, am a republican, I am 
compelled to taJie refuge in the great asylum of liberty, the 
United States of America." He appears to me, then, like Ram 
Mohun Roy, the Hindoo lover of the religion of Jesus, when 
about to visit England. Their anticipations were equally high 
— their disappointments alike severe. The evangelical Rajah 
left his country, where he had long mourned over the loathsome 
degradation of a people grovelling under the grossest idolatry — 
he left his country that he might strengthen his hope of hu- 
manity, by seeing for himself the nations, whose people had for 
ages enjoyed the heavenly light of Christianity. But 'tis said 
he found so little in the character and condition of England, 
a&iswering to what he deemed his just expectations, that he went 
down there with sorrow to his grave. Dr. Follen when about 
to quit Switzerland, having found that his labors and sacrifices 
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availed but little against the hereditary influence of the dynas- 
ties of Europe, comforted his worn heart with the promise, that 
in America he should behold, what he had so ardently toiled to 
produce in Europe, a government under which men might 
enjoy and improve the rights of humanity. Having unfeign- 
edly wept with those who weep under oppression, he exulted in 
the thought, that he was coming, where he should rejoice with 
those who were rejoicing in liberty. But he soon saw, after his 
arrival here, that his labors and sacrifices in the cause of Hberty 
were not endfed. He was soon persuaded, that so far from re^ 
posing on the privileges, which were here accorded to him, fidel- 
ity to his principles required, that he should gird himself up 
again to assert and contend for the natural rights of men. 

He had not been long in the United States, before he was 
painfiiUy struck with the contrast between our institutions, and 
our habits of thought, and conversation. He was surprised 
that he so seldom met with a free mind, or saw an individual 
who acted independently. Often has he been heard to make 
the same remark with De Tocqueville, who is accounted the 
most acute and fair observer, that has ever written about our 
institutions and character. " I know no country in which there 
is so little true independence oif mind and freedom of discussion 
as in America." " I perceive," said he to an intimate friend, 
" that liberty, in this country, is a fact rather than a principle." 
Some o( the results of his observations on this lamentable de- 
fect in our national character, were given with discretion and 
frankness, in the Introductory Address, which he delivered to a 
course of the Franklin Lectures in Boston, November, 1834. 

His high appreciation of the sacred rights of the human mind 
and heart, was soon manifest at the University. It placed his 
intercourse with the students on a difierent footing from that of 
most of the instructors, who had preceded him ; and gained an 
influence over them, that was dependent on what is higher and 
deeper than authority. It was his wish, that they should think 
and speak freely on all subjects, which their studies or their 
times suggested to them ; and be restrained in their actions by 
the enlightened convictions of their understandings, and the 
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raised affections of their hearts. ^^ Reason gains all men by 
compelling none." He had been accustomed to see and en- 
courage an ardent love of freedom, a frank and fearless discus- 
sion of its principles, among the youth of Germany. No evil 
had resulted from it there, unless it were evil to send dismay to 
the hearts of tyrants. And he was unable to conceive that it 
could do any other mischief here. But it was the policy of 
those who were in authority over him, to discountenance, if 
not peremptorily forbid, the open discussion of certain- exciting 
topics, in order to keep the College quiet on one subject at 
least, which, more than all others, a portion of the students 
needed to hear fully canvassed, lest they should return to their 
homes at the South, unconvicted of that tremendous sin, in 
which the South lies buried, — the inevitable effects of which, 
if it be not repented of, it made even the unbelieving Jefferson 
tremble to contemplate. No one could suspect Dr. Follen of 
being indifferent to the prosperity of the College. No one has 
intimated that he was unconcerned for the literary improvement 
of the pupils. On the contrary, it has been publicly declared 
by one of the Overseers of the College, " that he conscien- 
tiously devoted his time and his gifts, and with singular success, 
to the arduous work of instruction." But he could conceive 
of no lessons, to be taught human beings, comparable in impor- 
tance to this — a clear understanding of the rights of map, and 
a just regard for them. 

There was, amongst the most hopeful portion of the young 
men at Cambridge, great enthusiasm for the character and 
acquirements of Dr. Follen. His lectures were well attended 
by them ; and he received a reward in their xespect and affec- 
tion, which, added to the approbation of his own conscience, 
more than repaid him for the loss of the favor of those, on 
whom the continuance of his Professorship, which was his live- 
lihood, depended. " Coarse rice for food, water for drink, and 
one's bended arm for a pillow, even if a man have no more than 
these, with virtue there is enduring happiness ;" — ^but the happi- 
ness that is to be found in riches or honors, acquired or retained 
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by the dereliction of any duty, is as light and uncertain as the 
fleeting cloud. 

In January, 1831, a youth " to fortune and to fame unknown," 
commenced the publication of a little paper, dedicated to the 
service of the enslaved. It was commenced with an avowal of 
the determination " to be as harsh as truth, and as uncompro- 
mising as justice." This was the first trumpet-blast ever blown 
in the New World for impartial liberty ; or rather, I should say, 
the first that gave not an uncertain sound. It was blown by a 
man who was no respecter of persons ; who had the courage 
to speak the truth in simplicity ; and power to make it heard. 

Dr. FoUen had then been in a Professor's chair at Cambridge 
about a year. He had married a woman worthy of his love. 
He had become a father. He had gathered about him many 
friends, who loved him for his singular loveliness in social and 
domestic life. He was admired for his rich and varied endow- 
ments, his extensive and accurate knowledge, and for his sound 
understanding. He was honored for his exertions and sacrifi- 
ces in Europe in the cause of Liberty. He was cherished as 
an invaluable acquisition to the literature of our country, and 
as a most successful teacher of our youth. You see, then, that 
he had as many reasons as any, and more reasons than most, 
for remaining quietly in his Professor's chair ; contenting him- 
self with an occasional sigh over the wrongs of the slave ; or 
an eloquent condemnation of slavery in the abstract ; or the 
utterance of that form of prayer, that the sovereign disposer of 
all events would in his own good time cause every yoke to be 
broken, and oppression to cease. He was occupying a sphere 
of great responsibility, where, it was intimated to him, he might 
find enough to fill even the large measure of his ability for 
labor. Then he was wholly dependent upon his own exertions 
for the support of his family. Moreover, being a foreigner by 
birth, he was reminded that it was even less decorous in him, 
than it might be in others to meddle with " the delicate ques- 
tion," which touched so vitally the institutions of a very sen- 
sitive portion of his adopted country. 

But Charles Follen was a " genuine man." In godly sincerity 
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/ he felt, as well a$ said, that whatever aflfec teS the ^ wel farejof 
mankind was a matter of concern tQ. himself. He was aston- 
ished at the apathy of the great and good in our country, to the 
wretched condition of more than a sixth part of the population ; 
to the disastrous influence of their enslavement upon the char- 
acters of their immediate oppressors, upon the well-being of the 
whole RepubUc, and the cause of liberty throughout the world. 
When, therefore, the words of Garrison came to his ears, " he 
rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes, even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight." Garrison had sounded a note, that thrilled those 
cords of love, which were so well strung in his true heart, that 
even a sigh of human misery would call forth a sympathetic 
response. He sought out the Editor of the Liberator. He 
found him in a little upper chamber, where were his Writing 
desk, his types and his printing press, his parlor by day, his 
sleeping room by night, all within a space of less than twenty 
feet square ; and where, with the faithfiil co-partner * of his 
early toils, he was living like the four children of Israel in the 
midst of the corruptions of Babylon, upon pulse to eat and water 
to drink. This was a sight to fill with hope his sagacious soul. 
While, therefore, many who accounted themselves servants of 
God and friends of humanity, thought or afiected to think that 
no good could come out of such a Nazareth, (if indeed they had 
so much as heard that there was such a Nazareth,) he often 
went to the Liberator office to see and converse with the youngs 
man, who had dared to brave the contumely and detestation of 
the world, in preaching deliverance to the captives, and liberty 
to them that are bruised. He was not deterred from identifying 
himself with the Abolitionists, as so many of the wise and 
prudent profess to have been, by the severe language and un- 
sparing denunciations used by Mr. Garrison and other members 
of our body. He did not approve of this style iii them, nor 
did he approve of it in their opposers ; and could hardly suppress 
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a smile at the self-complacency with which many would repro- 
bate the severity of the Abolitionists, and in the same breath 
call them fanatics, incendiaries, madmen, traitors, and even cut- 
throats. In his view, however, it was not a question of taste 
or style, that jVIr. Garrison had raised for the decision of his 
countrymen. It was a question of right, of humanity. Dr, / 
Pollen did not hesitate to show himself on the side of right, "" 
because there were men there, who contended with other wea- 
pons thail such as he thought proper, or with more vehemence 
than he deemed necessary. He would much sooner, for he 
might with more reason, have refused to join himself to the 
army that overthrew the throne of Napoleon, because many, 
who were enlisted against the usurper were cruel, licentious 
soldiers. But in neither case could he regard the conduct, or 
the misconduct of others, as the index to his duty. 

No — he felt if the cause of the crushed, benighted slaves, 
and their wretched masters, was pleaded unskilfully, there was 
all the more need, that the wisest and best men in the commu- 
nity should espouse that cause, and show that it could be con- 
ducted with equal fidelity, equ^l ardor, equal strength of argu- 
ment and power of eloquence, and possibly with better temper. 
He knew that Mr. Garrison was incited to greater vehemence 
and severity by the coldness, and heartless indifference of 
almost all around him ; and that nothing would so soon attem- 
per his zeal, as to find himself supported, instead of opposed, 
by the wisest and best men in the community. He had heard 
|ind he felt the force of Mr. Garrison's reply to an early fi-iend, 
who was remonstrating with him on his violence of language. 
" Why," said that friend, " you write as if you were all on fire." 
*^ I have need to be all on fire," was his solemn repily, " for I 
have mountains of ice about me to melt." 

It has been matter of no little surprise with some, that one so 
mild as Dr. FoUen, should have joined himself so early as he 
did, and adhered so steadfastly as he has done to Mr. Garrison. 
I know he was as gentle as St. John. But then he had that 
heroic spirit, which impelled and enabled that gentlest of the 
Apostles to stand up at the foot of the cross, in face of the infii- 
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tiated multitude. He conferred not with flesh and blood. He 
stopped not to inquire how it might affect his temporal interests, 
or even his good name to espouse so unpopular a cause. 
" Some men," said he, " are so afraid of doing wrong, that they 
never do right." The shameful fact, that the causie of millions 
of enslaved human beings was unpopular in a country which 
made such high pretensions to liberty as ours, was enough to 
raise him above all personal considerations. He saw that if this 
land was ever to be redeemed from the chains of iron, and 
chains of gold, and chains of prejudice, which bind it, it would 
be so as by fire. 
/ In 1832, theN. E. Anti-Slavery Spciety was instituted. He 
^ approved its principles and purposes. In the fall of 1833 he 
made himself a member ofjt. He soon after was elected oHer 
of its Vice Presidents, and continued to the time of his death 
an efficient officer, except during the period of his residence in 
New- York. 

He attended the first New England An ti- Slavery Convention, 
held in Boston, May, 1834. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. He was Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by that Convention to prepare an Address to the 
People of the United States. To that Address, written by him, 
I refer all who would know how deeply he was interested at 
that time, in the enterprise of the Abolitionists ; how thoroughly 
he understood the principles on which we have from the first 
relied ; and how unfeignedly he desired to make them accept- 
able to his fellow-citizens, so far as this could be done by a 
lucid exposition of them, and an earnest appeal in their behalf. 

For fourteen months after the first of April, 1835, 1 was your 
General Agent and Corresponding Secretary. In this situation 
it was my happiness to enjoy a frequent personal intercourse 
with our deceased brother. It was during the most stormy 
period we yet have known. It was a time to try men's souls. 
Verily it seemed as if the powers of Hell were let loose. 

Our fellow-citizens at the South were exceeding mad. They 
gnashed their teeth upon us. They were beside themselves 
with rage. They set all State comity, all law and mercy at 
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naught. Seizing the reins of the civil magistrate, they drove, 
Jehu like, through their States, trampling down every one who 
was even suspected of Abolitionism. The proslavery spirit of 
the North threw off all disguise, and sunmioned its agents and 
engines to do the bidding of the South. George Thompson 
was here; that glorious man, whom the philanthropists of Eng- 
land delight to honor, to whom the eight hundred thousand 
redeemed in the Islands of the West owe more than to any 
other living one — who is now sacrificing himself in exer- 
tions, which himian strength cannot long endure, that he may 
break the yoke under which a hundred millions of his fellow 
subjects are grovelling on the sunny plains of Hindoostan — 
Gteorge Thompson — that incarnation of eloquence was here^ 
laboring more abundantly and wi,th more effect than any, to 
redeem our country from the sin, shame, sorrow, ruin of slavery 
-^laboring in the spirit of heavenly love, which endureth all 
things and hopeth all things. His life was put in imminent 
peril ; and all who were known to be Abolitionists were des- 
pitefuUy treated. 

Wherever we went, mobs arose to withstand us. News- 
papers, handbills, plaxiards, reviled and threatened. The 
magistrates not only refused us their protection, but in maiiy 
places openly abetted our persecutors. In Boston, every church 
was closed against our meetings ; and not a hall could we hire 
save our little one at 46 Washington street. In fact, the Aboli- 
tionists were turned out of doors to breast as they could the 
fury of the storm. The political papers, with one or two excep- 
tions, did all they could to exasperate the public mind, some of 
them even counselling deeds of blood. And the doors of Fan- 
euil Hall were thrown open, that the gentlemen of property and 
standing might crowd that sacred place to execrate the cause of 
liberty, and prepare their creatures to inflict that indelible stain 
upon the fair fame of our city, the mob of October 21, five thou- 
sand strong, which broke up a meeting of Anti-Slavery women 
— tore down the sign of our Anti-Slavery office — and dragged 
the Editor of an Anti- Slavery paper through the streets with a 
halter about him. Almost every one of the clergy stood aloof. 
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Some held the garments of those who were stoning us, Ihf. 
Channing was the only one of our distinguished men, who 
dared to say a word in arrest of our persecution ; and even he 
spake with much qualification in our behalf. This is not an 
exaggerated picture of the condition of the Abolitionists in 1835. 
I have sketched it, not because I wish to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of your wrongs — ^nd our country's shame, but that I 
may do justice to the steadfastness and courage of our lamented 
brother. 

In that season of our sorest trial, did Dr. Pollen's heart quail 
for fear? Did his countenance grow pale? Did his voice 
falter ? Was his seat vacant at our Board ? No — he was with 
us, as often as his duties at the University would permit. He 
aided us by his counsels — he animated us by his resolute s|Mnt 
— he strengthened us by his calm, determined manner. Often 
did he show himself at our office. I shall never forget the kind 
solicitude of his inquiries — nor the generous encouragement of 
his words — nor the cordial, heart-refreshing tones of his voice. 
He was at that time a member of our Board of Managers, and 
came whenever summoned to our deliberations. 

In this crisis it was, at our Annual Meeting in January, 1836, 
that Dr. FoUen made his bravest speech. There was not a word, 
not a tone, not a look of compromise in it. He met our opposers 
at the very points, where some of our jQriends thought us obnox- 
ious to blame, and manfully maintained every inch of our 
ground. Few of us knew he intended to speak, when he came 
forward with this resolution. 

" Resolved, That we consider the Anti-Slavery cause as the 
cause of philanthropy, with regard to which all human beings, 
white men and colored men, citizens and foreigners, men and 
women, have the same duties and the same rights." 

No one can duly appreciate the importance of such a resolu- 
tion, advocated as it was by such a man, at that time, who does 
not well remember the state of things in this community at that 
time. 

The Abolitionists were accused of being the cause of the 
mobs, and other acts of violence, which filled the country with 
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alarm. He exposed the absurdity of the charge, and showed 
that " Anti- Abolition mobs, and the impunity of their author-s 
had been justified by our newspapers, ay, even by men of high 
standing in society, by a mode of reasoning, according to which 
we ought to condemn and send to prison, not the thief and the 
cheat, but the man who had been robbed or defrauded." 

Again, he showed, as in a blaze of light, how little they un- 
derstood of the genius of our holy enterprise, wh6 objected to 
us, and excused themselves from standing aloof from us, be- 
cause we admitted colored persons, to take part with us in our 
Anti-Slavery meetings and societies. " Have we any other 
objiect," said he, " than to impress upon the community this 
15Se principle, that the colored man is a man ? And on the other 
hand, is not the prejudice, which would exclude colored people 
firom our meetings and societies here, the same which, in the 
Southern States, dooms them to perpetual bondage ? How can 
we have the effrontery to expect the white slaveholder of the 
South to live on terms of civil equality with his colored slave, 
if we, the white Abolitionists of the North, will not admit 
colored freemen as members of our Anti-Slavery Societies ?" 

He next addressed himself to the objection, that we had 
given just cause of offence to our fellow citizens by encourag- 
ing the interference of foreigners. Here he glanced at the 
meanness and virulence, with which he had himself been as- 
sailed, as an ungrateful, meddlesotne foreigner, although he had 
them been naturalized more than five years. He only glanced 
at it, however. He could never dwell upon any personal matter. 
He alluded to this disagreeable trifle, as he called it, because of 
the great principle involved in it. He maintained that the Anti- 
Slavery caus^ being the cause of man, knows no difference 
between natives and foreigners. He paid a beautiful trijbute to 
the magnanimous self-devotion of George Thompson, who had 
a little while before been so rudely driven from our shores, 
whose only feult was that he was more of a republican than the 
people of the United States, and who had gone firom city to city, 
and town to town, scattering with the lightening flashes of his 
eloquence, the truths we had suffered to lie buried in thq 
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Declaration of our country's Independence. Nay more, Dr. 
Pollen went on to this high position, that " As citizens of the 
world, as members of the human family, as christians j we look 
upon every one as a fellow-citizen, as a neighbor, who defends 
the rights and respects the feelings of all men ; while he who 
does not see in every human being an equal and a brother, 
whether he be born here or elsewhere, he alone is regarded by 
us as a stranger and an enemy." 

Lastly, he asserted more distinctly than ever had been done 
before, and maintained as he was able, the right and duty of 
women to bear an equal part in the labors of the Anti-Slavery 
cause. Here he could not refrain himself from speaking with 
contempt of " the coarse attacks and flattering sophisms, by 
which men have endeavored to entice or drive women from this 
and from many other spheres of moral action." He warmly 
commended the moral courage, the sense of religious duty, and 
sympathy with the oppressed, which alone could have impelled 
women to embrace the unpopular, unfashionable, obnoxious 
principles of the Abolitionists. He regarded it just as imperti- 
nent in men to dictate to women what course they should pur- 
sue, as it would be in women to dictate to men. He thought it 
altogether more becoming to leave them to their own sense 
of propriety, than to assume to regulate their feelings, measure 
their words, and shape their actions for them. " It is natural," 
said he, " that the cry of misery, the call for help, that is now 
spreading far and wide, and penetrating the inmost recesses of 
society, should thrill, with peculiar power, through the heart of 
woman. For it is woman, injured, insulted woman, that ex- 
hibits the most baneful and hateful influences of slavery. But," 
he added, with deep emotion, "I cannot speak of what the 
free woman ought and must feel for her enslaved sister — ^because 
I am overwhelmed by the thought of what we men, we who 
have mothers, wives, and daughters should not only feel, but 
do, and dare, and sacrifice, to drain the marshes, whose exhala- 
tions infect the moral atmosphere of society." 

I would that there were time for me to give you a larger 
abstract of this speech, nay, to read the whole of it. But I must 
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pass on. Let me here only express the hope, nay, the expectar 
tion, that this speech, and his Address to the People of the 
United States, together with an article from his pen on "Anti- 
Slavery Principles and Proceedings," in the Christian Exami- 
ner, for November, 183&-^wi]l ere long be republished by this 
Society, in a style that shall give them a place among our per- 
manent volumes. They have ever been highly esteemed by 
us. But we have been so much impelled by circumstances to 
use the forms of more excited speech, that we have not valued 
as highly as we ought, a c^mer utterance. But we shall now 
realize how fitly spoken were all the words of Follen. In his 
writings will be found the essential principles of Abolitionism, 
stated without exaggeration, diefended without undue passion, 
in a style so perspicuous that the unlearned cannot mistake his 
meaning, yet so pure, so finished, that the most refined may 
relish it. They who turn away firom his writings unconvinced, 
unmoved in the cause of the enslaved, can have no relish for 
" the pure milk of the word." They must he unwilling to 
come to the trtith. They must love darkness rather than light. 
It is not easy even for us to recall, and it is impossible to give 
to those who were not then Abolitionists, a clear idea of the 
state of this community at the time the above mentioned speech 
was made, and for some months afterwards. The Anti- Aboli- 
tion mobs, which had rioted throughout the Northern States ; 
the great anti-liberty meeting in Paneuil Hall ; and the outra- 
ges perpetrated by the gentleman of Boston upon the Anti-Sla- 
very Society, and the Editor of the Liberator, encouraged the 
slave holders to rise iu their demands. Official communications 
were transmitted by several Southern I^egislatures to the Exec- 
utive of Massachusetts, requesting t>ui' General Court, to enact 
laws, making it penal for the citizens of this State to form Soci- 
eties for the Abolition oi^ Slavery, or to print or to speak Anti- 
Slaveay sentiments. A distinguished legal gentleman of Boston 
had published it as his opinion, that the procedure of the Abo*- 
litionists was contrary to both Constitutional and Statute I^w. 
One of the Judges of our Courts, in his charge to the Graiwi 
Jury, more than intimated that we had committed acts punish- 
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able at common law. And even His Excellency, in his annual 
speech alluded to these opinions, and gave them the sanction 
of his approbation. That part of his speech, together with the 
communications from the Southern Legislatures, was referred 
to a Joint Committee of the Senate and House, the majority of 
whom, there was too much reason to apprehend, were predis- 
posed to do whatever would appease the South. 

At this juncture, your Board of Managers thought it incum- 
bent upon them to seek an interview with the above Committee, 
to avert if they might, any action on the part of our Legislature, 
that would tend in any measure to abridge the libertieis of speech 
and the press, or to encourage the continuance of popular 
violence. 

Dr. FoUen was one of those selected by the Board to appear 
before the Committee, for this important purpose. His conduct 
on that memorable occasion commanded your admiration. It 
was worthy of himself Standing before that Committee, he 
evinced the same calm, invincible spirit of resistance to wrong, 
that had animated him when he withstood, at Bale, the demands 
of the Allied Sovereigns of Europe. In both cases it was 
principle that he contended for. In both it was the violation of 
principle that he chiefly dreaded. 

A committee of the Massachusetts Legislature might not be 
so august a presence as the Holy Alliance ; but iii his regard, 
the occasion which called him to the Hall of our Representa- 
tives, was as much more momentous than the occasion on which 
he withstood the Allied Sovereigns at Bale, as the infringement 
of the liberties of speech, by a Democratic government, would 
be more disastrous to the cause of freedom, than any encroach- 
ment on human rights by absolute monarchs. We were all 
impressed by his intent look, his earnest, solemn manner. And 
we can never cease to be grateful to him, for his pertinacity in 
maintaining his own rights, and the rights of those for whom 
he appeared, against the aggressive overbearance of the Chair- 
man of that Committee. I have sometimes thought it was the 
turning point of our affairs, in this Commonwealth. 
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Soon afterwards, he removed to New- York, and became pas- . 

tor of the first Unitarian Church. It was an eligible situation, ( '^^ ^j 
one which it was supposed by many he would be so desirous \ 
to retain, that he would allow his abolitionism to become latent \ ' . 
or at least refrain from giving it free course in the pulpit. But ^ 
they knew not the man. He continued to dp there, as he had 
done here. Modestly, mildly, yet distinctly, and with detertni- 
nation, he avowed and maintained his faith in the sentiments 
and purposes of our Society. Such was the confidence of the 
Abolitionists in him there, that he was soon chosen a member 
of the Executive Committee of the American An ti- Slavery 
Society. He accepted without hesitation the appointment. 
And those who acted with him, in that public and highly 
responsible situation, have testified that " his sound judgment, 
his discriminating intellect, his amenity of manners, and his 
uncommonly single-hearted integrity, greatly endeared him to 
his associates in that Board, by whom his memory will long be 
cherished with afiectionate respect." 

But we can ask no higher evidence of his faithfulness while 
there, than the fact, that his abolitionism was the cause of his 
separation from the society, to which he had ministered, at the 
expiration of eighteen months. 

Soon after his return to this vicinity, he became associated 
with you again in an official capacity. His death has vacated 
a most important place in your Board of Managers. The 
present meeting testifies how highly you valued his services to 
the last. One of our ablest — certainly our best man is taken 
from us. 

You have appointed me to express our profound sense of the 
loss we have sustained. Still more, you wish me gi*atefully to 
acknowledge the inestimable value of his testimony — (now 
sealed in death — ) to the justice and momentous importance of 
the Anti-Slavery cause. That such a man as Dr. FoUen— -a 
man on whom encomiums are bestowed, that must appear 
extravagant to those who did not know him — encomiums that 
have very seldom been accorded to any of our race — that such 
a man was, from an early period of our enterprise to the last 
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moment of his life, an avowed, active, official, immediate, 
Abolitionist, is a testimony to the truth of our principles, axid 
the general propriety of our measures, the weight of whicsh 
must impress itse^f wherever his character is duly appreciated. 
Had there been only one obvious deficiency in his mind or 
heart, to that ouropposers might, with some plausibility perhaps j 
attribute his zeal in the An ti- Slavery cause. But they caiuiot 
attribute it to his want of knowledge, for there are very few in 
our community who can cotnpare with him in the variety, 
extent and accuracy of his information, especially in the science 
of human nature, the rights of man, and the principles o^ nat- 
ural and civil law — for to the study of these he had devoted the 
best years of his life. It cannot be said by any who knew 
him, that he was hurried into this cause by the impetuosity of 
his feelings ; nor that he was misled because of his too easy 
and yielding disposition ; for no part of his character was more 
conspicuous, than his deliberation, calmness, independence of 
judgment, and jfreedom from passion. Will any one intimate 
that it was ambition, th?it tempted him to become an Abolition- 
ist ? It may have been. It was — ^if that were ambition, which 
prompted Jesus of Nazareth, to cast all worldly, temporal, sel- 
fish considerations behind him; and for the sake of truth, 
justice and mercy, to hazard the displeasure of the wise and 
prudent, the priests and rulers of the people ; subject himself to 
poverty and expose himself to death. If there has been a man 
of this generation, who has borne the cross of Christ, that man 
was our lamented brother. His testimony then is above all 
suspicion — clear, calm, unwavering ; and sustained by a force 
of reasoning, which our opposers will find it easier to evade 
than to repel. He is gone. But, blessed be God ! his testimo- 
ny remains. It cannot be lost. It is now his hallowed legacy 
to the enslaved, a legacy which even their masters, who may 
rob them of every thing else, cannot appropriate to themselves 
— an inheritance to them, that is incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. 

Brethren and sisters — ^the duty you assigned to me for this 
occasion is now discharged, as I have been able. I have not 
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attempted a complete description of the character in all its parts. 
I have attempted no analysis of his virtues. I have spoken of 
his intellectual powers and attainments only incidentally. I 
have endeavored to keep your eyes and my own fixed upon 
him in a higher aspect ; as the fearless, consistent advocate, 
die calm, unyielding defender of the rights of man ; the self- 
sacrificing brother of the human race : and is not this the 
highest, holiest, best of all? Of what avail would have been 
his eloquence, simple, earnest, impressive as it was, of what 
avail though he had spoken as an angel, if he had not dared to 
speak for the down-trodden, the outraged of our own race, who 
may not speak for themselves — ^what more than sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal ? Of what avail would have been his 
learning, varied, extensive, profound as it was, ay, of what 
avail though he had possessed all knowledge, had understood 
all mysteries, and had been able to remove mountains of diffi- 
culty that encumber questions in Theology, or mooted points 
in any other science, of what avail, if he had forborne, as so 
many of the wise have done, to touch with one of his fingers 
the grievous burthens, that the despots of Europe and America 
have bdund upon men's shoulders ? Nay, further, I submit, of 
what avail would have been his patriotism, his ardor in the 
cause of liberty in Europe — of what avail that he roused the 
young men of Germany by his words, and animated them by 
his example, to oppose with invincible courage the progress of 
the modern Attila ; and gave his body, ere yet it had acquired 
the strength of manhood, to the fatigues and perils of the bat- 
tle-fields, where Napoleon was the foe ! — of what avail, that he 
sacrificed all his posts of honor, all his hopes of civil and lite- 
rary preferment, and renounced his home and country rather 
than acquiesce in the hereditary wrongs of the people^-of what 
avail, that he spake so boldly for freedom as to make himself 
especially obnoxious to the Holy Alliance of Sovereigns, and 
to be compelled by them to flee from the hemisphere, on which 
they trod, and come a penniless pilgrim to our shores,^— of what 
avail, I submit, would all his sufferings and sacrifices in the 
Old World have been, if his zeal had tired, if his love of lib- 
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erty and right had waxed cold, or his courage failed, when here 
he found millions of his adopted countrymen, groaning under 
an oppression more grinding than that from which he had been 
striving to deliver Germany, ay, dragging 

" the chain 
Which not even Russia's menials wear." 

Qf what avail, I ask, would all his sufferings and sacrifices in 
Europe have been, if he had become silent and inactive in 
America? They would have profited him nothing. They 
would have profited the cause of humanity nothing. They 
would have profited him nothing ; for that man is not profited 
by his trials, who is not strengthened and quickened by them 
to meet and answer higher demands upon his faith and forti- 
tude. They would have profited the cause of the oppressed 
nothing, nay — worse than nothing ; for had he been indifferent 
to that system of outrages upon himianity established in this 
Republic, his sufferings and sacrifices for liberty in Europe might 
have been appealed to as presumptive evidence, that he saw 
little or nothing wrong in the despotism of America. 

But his charity never failed. It was the spirit which ani- 
mated his life in the land that gave him birth. It was the spirit 
that directed and sustained his whole course in the land where 
he has finished his earthly career. Charles FoUen was apl]^ 
lanthropist — not a mere patriot. He was a lover of men, not 
merelyof Gennans. He was a lover of all men — not of white 
men only. He was a dear child of our Heavenly Father, and 
therefore his sympathy with humanity was profound, impartial, 
quick and ever active. This was the crown of his goodness ! 
This was the glory of his greatness ! 

He is taken from us. But he is not lost to us. His words 
remain. He still speaks to the understandings and hearts of 
the people. His words shall now come to them as the admo- 
nition of a being in the unseen world, " break every yoke and 
let the oppressed go free." His example lives. It lives for us. 
It lives for us, and shall animate us to duty, and sustain us in 
trial. Death has hallowed the lesson of his life. Our desire 
to resemble him shall be even more earnest, now that the beau- 
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tiful original is withdrawn from our sight. His example liveis. 
It lives for others, and shall quicken into the life of active phi- 
lanthropy, thousands who are now dead in their indiflference to 
the cries of the stripped and outraged slave ; or who hurry by 
him through fear of the loss or the personal harm they might 
incur, if they should venture to bind up his wounds, or attempt 
to take him to a place of safety. 

Much as our departed friend was loved, much as he was re- 
vered, none fully realized his surpassing excellence. Why was 
it so? The truly great man is unconscious of his greatness, 
and imposes not the sense of it upon others. He acts his part 
without parade, without eflfort. He never loses a childlike sim- 
plicity, for he seeks not his own glory. He asks not to be 
admired or even observed, and those who are living in the light of 
his life, are often as unmindful of him, as we are apt to be of 
the sun. Men might never think of the sun if it did not set. 
So they seldom realize the worth of the truly great man, until 
he is taken away. Not while he was living among men was 
the name even of Jesus Christ exalted above every name. 
And not until now that he is dead, has the truly christian 
excellence of FoUen come to be appreciated, as it should be, by 
others or by ourselves. 

He has gone from us, but he has not ceased to be. Such a 
mind and heart as his cannot be extinguished. We feel assured 
that a spirit like his must survive the wreck of matter, must 
live forever. He is to us another witness of immortality. " He 
that liveth and believeth on Jesus, as he did, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live." 
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IN COMMEMORATION OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 

CHARLES FOIXEN : 

HELD AT THE 

MARLBOROUGH CHAPEL, 
APRIL 17, 1840, 

BEFORE THE 

MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

PRAYER, 

BT HEiniT WARS, JR. 

HYMN, 

BT JOHN FIERPONT. 

O, not for thee we weep : — we weep 
For her, whose lone and long caress, 

And widow's tears, from fountains deep. 
Fall on the early &therless. 

Tis for ourselves we mourn : — ^we mourn 
Our blighted hopes, our wishes crossed. 

Thy strength, that hath our burdens borne. 
Thy love, thy smiles, thy counsels lost 

'Tis for the slave we sigh : — ^we sigh 

To think thou sleepest on, a shore 
Where thy calm voice and beaming eye 

Shall plead the bondman'i cause no more. 
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*Ti8 for our land we grieve : — we grieve 
That Freedom's fane, Devotion's shrine, 

And Faith's fresh altar thou shouldst leave, 
And they idl lose a soul like thine. 

A soul like thine — so pure a soul. 

Wife, friends, our land, the world must miss : 
The waters o'er thy corse may roll — 

But thy pure spirit is in bliss. 



DISCOURSE, 



BT SAMUEL J. MAT. 



HYMN, 

BT MARIA W. CHAPMAIT. 

Oh, Father ! from the happy spheres 
Wherein thou dwellest, hear the hymn 

So faintly uttered through these tears. 
Which make the eyes that shed them dim. 

Oh, let thy comfort from above. 
To every grief-worn heart appear, 

Till this dark mystery remove, 
And eye and faith alike are clear ! 

Oh, Jesus ! through our stricken souls. 
Thy free, o'ermastering spirit pour, 

To bear us onward, though there rolls 
The oppressor's wrath our steps before : 

That when our work on earth is done. 
This true soul, taken from our Heed, 

May welcome us before thy throne. 
With the glad myriads of the Freed ! 



BENEDICTION, 

BT J. V. HIME8. 
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